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At its best, Southern literature—if we eliminate Poe—has 
produced no poet of very considerable magnitude. For a long 
time it continued to be either excessively sectional or excessively 
English. Either it prided itselfon its local traditions and its 
local aristocracy and greatness, ignoring the world without as of 
minor importance, or it slavishly imitated the major and minor 
Elizabethans, Augustans, and Victorians. Poe was an original 
poet, but was, in fact, so original that he can be classed neither as 
a Southern nor, for that matter, as an American poet. His 
temperament, his subject matter, his style—were largely his own. 
The South is but little reflected in the poetry of Poe. 

In Sidney Lanier the South has produced a poet at once 
distinctly Southern in theme and form and more than Southern 
in appeal. The South, its physical, political, social, and in- 
tellectual atmosphere, permeates the poems of Lanier, but the 
personality of Lanter, his fine sense of rhythm, his independence 
of imagination and thought impart to them a more universal 
value. With Lanier poetry was a personal medium of expression, 
a delicate instrument, like his magic flute, for the transmission of 
elusive emotions and, a‘as, more positive convictions. The 
Southern tradition of making pretty songs and of projecting a 
moral purpose is discernible in Lanier, too, but his poems are often 
greater than their prettiness and their moral purpose. 

It can truly be said that, with slight exception, Southern 
poetry up to Lanier was something in the nature of a gentlemanly 
or ladylike exercise. The making of pretty rhymes in the ac- 
cepted patterns of English verse was a laudatory accomplishment. 
That poetry has its birth in poignant personal, national, and 
universal experience was a theory foreign to the general run of 
Southern poets. In attempting to compose poetry, the poet 
shook off the dust of reality, mounted Pegasus, and ascended into 
the white clouds of figure and foot. 

Sidney Lanier, too, rode Pegasus, but somehow he never 
lost himself entirely in the enticing clouds. His feet are not 
always clear of the native soil that gave him birth and inspiration. 
The themes that vexed his homeland and his time cry out of his 
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lines. A distinct personality, reacting to ordinary problems, 
sensitive to pain and pleasure, ridden by instincts and passions, 
and subject to flights of fancy, reflects itself in his somewhat over- 
ornate poetry. Corn and cotton, trade and commerce, banks and 
bankers, toil and poverty, love and religion, fear and exultation 
and ecstasy—these guide the pulse of his somewhat too delicate 
measures. 

There were influences in Lanier’s poetry. Something re- 
miniscent of Tennyson is there, and something reminiscent of 
Swinburne. There is moral and religious nostalgia; there are 
lines such as 


And I would I could know what swimmeth below when the tide comes in 


or 
Blow, herald, blow! 


Or 


If life were caught by a clarionet, 
And a wild heart, throbbing in the reed, 


recalling the lines 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


Blow, bugle, blow! 


If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
There are metrical experiments: long flowing lines, assonance and 
alliteration, versatile rhyming. Yet the poems have character- 
istics of their own; they are lighter and more fluent than Tenny- 
son’s. They are less purple and wan and autumnal than Swin- 
burne’s. There is a Shelley-like quality in them, a sky-lark note, 
a trance-like imagism. 

Sidney Lanier was essentially a realist. Unlike most of his 
predecessors and even successors in Southern poetry, he did not 
often attempt to create poetry out of nothing. There is sub- 
stance in his songs and hymns. Ti ere is a real world, as we know 
it, behind his cadences. Lanier thought;—as an individual, as a 
Southerner, as an American, as a man of the world. He thought 
about the South, about war and reconstruction, about this vast 
Western continent, about Nature, and he thought—unfortunately 
too much—about music and poetry, and literature. 

The period of reconstruction brought numerous problems to 
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the South. Industrialism made its appearance in ruined cities 
and towns; trade and commerce began to invade a sluggish land; 
politics played its murky role. Life and serenity became cheap; 
greed came into its heyday. Lanier the artist, Lanier the poet, 
the bookman, contemplator, and musician, found no place for 
himself in the changed South. He protested against its new 
spirit, and continued to protest— to the end of his brief life— 
against an industrialized world in which the artist has no place 
except as a trafficker of a non-essential commodity. 

His poems abound in bitter lines, in outcries against the 
malignity and the spirit of despoliation of modern commercialism. 
In Sunrise, written almost before his very death, his ecstasy at the 
radiance of the new sun is turned to bitterness by the thought 
that with this radiance 


Old Want is awake and agog, every wrinkle a-frown; 
The worker must pass to his work in the terrible town: 


He is thankful, however, that he has seen the sun rise, for now 


Oh, never the mast-high run of the seas 
Of traffic shall hide thee, 
Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee, 


He has seen the sun and he fears not. 


Be 3 nay, and I fear not the thing to be done; 
I am strong with the strength of my lord the Sun: 
How dark, how dark soever the race that must needs be run, 
I am lit with the Sun. 


In Individuality he calls upon his Cousin Cloud to strike 


Some maggot politician throng 
Swarming to parcel out 
The body of a land, 


In Clover he wonders ironically at the futility of Nature’s love- 
liness in a world where everything has its price. ‘‘A poet, thou:”’ 
he exclaims to his Cousin Clover, and asks: 


What worth, what worth, the whole of all thine art? 
Three-Leaves, instruct me! I am sick of price. 


The striking figure of the Course-of-things, browsing, champing 
and chewing the lovely clover just as it has champed and chewed 
the loveliness of Dante, Keats, Chopin, Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, 
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Angelo, Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, Shakespeare, Bach, and 
Buddha, suggests to him the tortuous question: To what end? 


To this no-end that ends, 
These masters wrought, and wept, and sweated blood, 
And burned, and loved, and ached with public shame, 
And found no friends to breathe their loves to, save 
Woods and wet pillows? This was all? This Ox? 

In a way, in the post Civil War America, Lanier was a man 
without a country, without a place to call his own. His “‘tremb- 
ling soul”’ constantly sought to escape from the “terrible towns.”’ 
It dwelt in his native marshes, in clover fields, among orderly 
rows of corn, in peaceful groves, in music and poetry. But Want 
ever brought him back to the ways “‘whereon capricious Com- 
merce rides”? and to where men staked their lives “‘on games of 
Buy-and-Sell.”” He grew tired; grew desperate. Impotently he 
wailed with the violins of his Symphony: 


O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead! 
The time needs heart—’tis tired of head. 


He pleaded, for himself and for all suffering subjects of a greed- 
mad monarch: 
Thou Trade! thou king of the modern days! 
Change thy ways, 
Change thy ways; 
Let the sweaty laborers file 
A little while, 
A little while, 


Where Art and Nature sing and smile. 
Trade! is thy heart all dead, all dead? 


He pleaded and lost—but he never surrendered. 

Lanier’s realistic tendency displays itself again in his South- 
ern themes. There is a definite South in his poems—not the 
South of traditional poetry, but a real South. The marshes of 
Glynn County, Georgia, the Chattahoochee, the hills of Georgia, 
the flats of Florida, Texas mocking birds, Tampa robins, Georgia 
oak, Carolina palm—these are part of his South. Forsaken 
farms, impoverished planters, local problems, ‘‘ coquette Cotton,”’ 
loans and mortgages, Georgia dialect—these, too, are part of his 
South. 

The beauty of his nature poems is pungent with the emotional 
associations of the man. ‘“‘Oh, might I through these tears,” he 
writes from the flats of Florida, ““But glimpse some hills my 
Georgia high uprears ”» His beloved marshes he re- 
members by the 
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braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the vine, 


He remembers them because 


Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you fast in mine. 


Florida oranges become to him “‘small world-systems in the light,” 
whose “‘green gold universe”’ is his. 

His nature poems generally are his best. Lanier was 
genuinely responsive to the mystic moods of nature. He felt a 
kinship with trees and birds which he could not always feel with 
the hustling men of the towns. Nature called to him. “In my 
sleep,” he begins that splendid last poem, Sunrise, “I was fain 
of their fellowship, fain 


Of the live-oak, the marsh, and the main. 
The little green leaves would not let me alone in my sleep; 


Nature revived him, inspired him with confidence, with courage. 
In The Marshes of Glynn his spirit 


. is grown to a lordly great compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of Glynn 
Will work me no fear like the fear they have wrought me of yore 
When length was fatigue, and when breadth was but bitterness sore. 


Now, unafraid, 


To the edge of the wood [I am drawn, I am drawn, 
Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of the dawn, 


While a few of his mannerisms, such as his labels ‘‘Cousin Clover” 
and ‘Cousin Corn,” affect one as stilted, as poetic gestures, there 
can be no doubt that his love of nature was sincere, that in truth, 
as he modestly expressed it, 

Yea, all fair forms, and sounds, and lights, 

And warmths, and mysteries, and mights, 


Of Nature’s utmost depths and heights, 
—These doth my timid tongue present, 


The mannerisms of Lanier spring partly from his tragic 
personal life and partly from his Southern environment. His 
struggle to maintain himself at all was so pathetic that an oc- 
casional betrayal of his poetic gift, a compromise with the manner 
current in the periodicals of the day, was inevitable. Lanier 
himself confessed, in a letter written in 1874, that his poem My 
Spring was not what he had wanted it to be. ‘‘Of course,’’ he 
wrote, “since I have written it to print I cannot make it such as I 
desire in artistic design: for the forms of to-day require a certain 
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trim smugness and clean-shaven propriety in the face and dress of 
a poem, and IJ must win a hearing by conforming in some degree to 
these tyrannies, with a view to overturning them in the future. 
Written so, it is not nearly so beautiful as I would have it; and I 
therefore have another still in my heart, which I will some day 
write for myself.” 

His Southern environment is undoubtedly responsible for a 
good deal of the prettiness, sentimentality, and moral goodness 
that often creep into his best of poems. Poetry was after all a 
“gentle art” —almost synonymous with a “pretty art.” One 
versified smoothly of sweet and gentle things. One forgot this 
mundane sphere and strove to lift the human soul toward “higher 
things.”” This conception of the function of poetry was at war 
with the fundamental realism of Lanier’s Muse, and sometimes it 
won. For instance, Lanier’s use of the word “‘sweet’’ sometimes 
becomes pathetically ludicrous. He has “tremors of sweet-with- 
in-sweet,’? “Sweet Heaven,” ‘‘dim sweet woods,” “‘the sweet 
limbs of a girl,” “sweetest masters,” ‘‘sweet seers,” “Sweetest 
Shakespeare,” “sweet friends,”’ ‘‘a sweet voice,” “sweetheart 
face,”’ ““sweet wifely eyes,” “sweet stature,” “‘sweet sometime, ”’ 
“sweet Socrates.” He has other sentimentalities—‘‘ good 
violets,” “‘fair-faced stars,” ‘“‘skies of poesy.”’ 

Possessed of such a delicate and rather feminine attitude 
toward poetry it is no wonder Lanier failed to discern any es- 
sential poetry in Whitman. ‘‘Whitman,” he wrote in his notes, 
‘fis poetry’s butcher. Huge raw collops slashed from the rump of 
poetry, and never mind gristle—is what Whitman feeds our souls 
with.” It never occurred to the gentle flutist from Georgia that 
he could learn anything from the barbarian from Paumanok. Yet 
a little bit of rugged Whitmanese would have gone a long way to 
offset the prim prettiness that sometimes guided Lanier’s pen. 

But that, of course, was impossible. Ruggedness could not 
be the quality of a poet dying of consumption, nor of a product of 
an over-refined, Puritanic milieu. ‘“‘To feed the soul” was a 
requisite of poetry. Art had its justification in doing good. 
Lanier’s poems, his best, his most sensuous lines, often suffer 
from an admixture of moral precepts. The very glooms of his 
marshes are 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good;— 


Their tolerant plains 


. spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain : 
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**God’s clover” teaches him that “‘the artist’s price” is ““some 
little good of man.”’ The Chattahoochee cannot be persuaded 
to tarry a while, for 


Downward the voices of Duty call 
The Mayflower becomes a symbol of Faith and teaches that 


Freedom is more large than crime 
And Error is more small than time, 


The future of the Western world must prove that 
Love is Lord of land and sea. 


It is probably because of his insistence on the “‘good”’ in art that 
he found nothing “‘to eat” in Swinburne whose “‘service of silver 
and gold” he liked, nor in William Morris who “‘caught a crystal 
cupful of the yellow light of sunset, and persuading himself to 
dream it wine, drank it with a sort of smile.”” That the mere 
undertaking of catching “‘a crystal cupful of the yellow light of 
sunset”’ is worthy of the efforts of any poet was an idea quite 
foreign to Lanier and to the South of his time. It is interesting to 
speculate what Lanier would have thought, had his life been 
prolonged, of a few Southern poets of today; of the Virginian 
James Branch Cabell, for instance, or of the Louisianian John 
McClure. 

One other characteristic frequently dilutes the pure strain of 
Lanier’s poetry. It is its bookishness. Lanier was a literary 
scholar of considerable attainment, and his knowledge of universal 
and English literature creeps into the lines, thoughts, and images 
of his poems. He sees a “Caliban sea,” an “‘Ariel cloud,” the 
‘““Desdemona Morn;”’ the Southern mocking bird is “‘yon trim 
Shakespeare on the tree’’ or his own pet, “‘Keats;”’ the tall 
palmetto is “Bare Dante of these purgatorial sands.” He re- 
members the “ Bards, and old bringers-down of flaming news ;”— 
‘“‘Father Homer,” “‘Brave Aeschylus,” ‘‘Worn Dante,” ‘‘ Tense 
Keats,” Langland, Caedmon, Chaucer, Milton, Khayyam, 
Tennyson. He thinks too often in rhymes and eases his heart 
“With sonnets to my lady Life.”” Terms and figures associated 
with his music also creep in to a disconcerting extent. There is a 
‘“‘low-and-string tension of beauty,”’ “‘the lute’s fixt fret,’’ “‘the 
bee’s fanfare;”’ life is a “‘sea-fugue,’’ love is “‘sole music master 
blest.” 

These mannerisms, however, are mere mannerisms indeed. 
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They are the restraining legacy of a fond but not overwise South 
to a native son, loyal of heart but of a somewhat alarming way- 
wardness of mind. They are the excrescences of a time and a 
tradition requiring more courage to throw off entirely than Lanier 
could muster. They are the grotesqueries imposed by a stunted 
and tragic life. Beneath these mannerisms is an essence of real 


poetry, unmistakable poetry. 

There is striking imagery; sharp, vivid little pictures, fresh 
spontaneous evocations of beauty. Those little leaves whom the 
poet implores: 


As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air 
Pray me a myriad prayers. 


Those ‘‘golden globes,” his ‘‘orange-planets . . . with 
orbits bright of minstrelsy.”” The “‘ Young palmer sun.” “Sleep 

Harlequin of Dreams . . . ” ‘“‘Georgia’s oaks 
with moss-beards curled.” The “‘matted miracles of grass.” 
The leaves again 


with hollow palms uplifted high 
To catch the stars’ most sacred rain of light: 


There is exquisite music, rhythms that march and flow and 
linger; cadences that sing on in memory. 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of Glynn. 
Music is love in search of a word. 
For we are taller than the breadth of night. 
a singing with this hand! 


Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in storms 
Ye consciences murmuring faiths under forms 


The sacramental marsh one pious plain 
Of worship lies. 


Within Lanier there were, indeed, 


singing rivulets of rhyme. 


